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AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY AS SEEN 
FROM WASHINGTON 
By Eric Sevareid 


Upper Midwest Regional Library Conference 
October 4, 1947 


I am grateful for this privilege of 
speaking here tonight, first because 
your invitation to come was an honor 
in itself, for which anyone would be 
grateful, but especially one like my- 
self, one of many others scattered 
around the world now, who grew up 
haunting the libraries and pestering 
the librarians of this part of America. 
So I have a certain advantage, appear- 
ing before this particular group—you 
can’t be too rough on me in your es- 
timation of my speech, because in a 
way you're responsible for the propor- 
tions of sense and nonsense that come 
out of me. You get only as good as 
you gave. 


I'm grateful also of course because 
this is an opportunity for me to get 
back to Minneapolis. But more than 
that—when I sat down in Washington 
to figure out what I should say here, I 
realized all of a sudden how complete- 
ly appropriate it is to talk about the 
foreign policy of our government in 
the center of the agrarian midwest. 
To a degree never before experienced 
in our history, American foreign pol- 
icy is made in the mid-west; in the 
sense that the basic materials of it are 
created there, are given or withheld 
there. It must be clear to all of us that 
the most critical aspect of American 
foreign policy today—the desperate at- 
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tempt to guarantee the continuance of 
civilized society and individual free- 
dom in western Europe is implement- 
ed first and foremost by food. Secre- 
tary Marshall and the Congress will 
succeed or fail—and world peace may 
continue or dissolve—depending upon 
what the farmers of the American 
midwest now do with their food. 
Whether, for one thing, they feed it 
to human beings or animals. In the 
science of world politics, the corn-hog 
ratio is probably of comparable im- 
portance today, to the law of gravity 
in the science of physics. 

Before looking at the present nature 
of our policy towards the world, may- 
be we ought to look again at the basis 
upon which it is built. For the basis 
itself is relatively new, at least in 
terms of our whole history as a na- 
tion. America is now interventionist, 
or at least non-isolationist three hun- 
dred and sixty degrees around the cir- 
cle. It is the closing of the gap that is 
new. We never were entirely isola- 
tionist. The most obvious proof of that 
is our policy towards Latin America, 
always one of interest and involve- 
ment. I was in Rio de Janeiro a month 
ago. There I witnessed the spectacle 
of the United States signing a formal 
alliance with twenty other sovereign 
states, pledging that an attack upon 
one is an attack upon all. We signed 
our sovereign name to a document 
which gives authority to two-thirds of 
the twenty-one, in other words, to any 
fourteen Latin American states, how- 
ever tiny, to make the United States, 
the world’s greatest power, break off 
diplomatic or economic relations with 
any other great power—Britain or 
France—or the Soviet Union. 

They could make. us, unless we 
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would wish to violate our signature, 
do almost anything, short of supply- 
ing armed force, vis a vis another 
great power, with all the consequences 
and perils attendant upon such action. 

(In view of the actual nature of 
that treaty, it is strange to hear the 
propagandists of Russia and the Com- 
munist party here protest about the 
Latin American bloc of dependencies, 
exploited, and dominated by imperial- 
istic Washington.) But my point is 
that this is quite something to come 
to, for a people which has spent much 
of its national history thinking it was 
following the advice of George Wash- 
ington to avoid entangling alliances. 

Toward the Far East we were never 
really isolationist—and now of. course 
the great change in the foundation 
stone is the end of our isolationism, as 
a peacetime policy toward Europe. 
We have arrived at a stage where 
Washington issues statements every 
day about an election or a trial in 
far off Rumania or Hungary or tiny 
Albania; and here we are, offering a 
long term defense treaty to Russia, 
France and Great Britain. This bears 
no relation at all to the American for- 
eign policy that our fathers and their 
fathers knew. 

The basic, irrevocable shift of posi- 
tion has taken place; the United States 
is in the world, in all the world now, 
to stay: it can never withdraw. The 
only question now is the degree of 
intensity of our participation. You will 
hear much about that when the new 
Congress, perhaps in special session, 
convenes in Washington. The Con- 
gress has not yet entirely reconciled 
itself to this truth of our position. It 
may try to set limits upon our partici- 
pation. And it will have read to it 
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from the floor—I hope it will—the re- 
cent words of one of the really emi- 
nent American political thinkers, Hen- 
ry L. Stimson. He said, “First and 
most important, Americans must now 
understand that the United States has 
become, for better or worse, a wholly 
committed member of the world com- 
munity . . . and it follows that we 
shall be wholly wrong if we at- 
tempt to set a maximum or margin to 
our activity as members of the world. 
The only question we can safely ask 
today is whether, in any of our actions 
on the world stage, we are doing 
enough.” 


We are non-isolationist, 360 de- 
grees around the world, in intent; but 
since it is, unfortunately, not yet One 
World, our application of the policy 
of interest is different in different re- 
gions of the world. For the Far East 
we have a policy, that is, we are deep- 
ly interested in every political change 
from Sakhalin to Indonesia, but it can- 
not be said today that we have a Plan, 
much less a Program. 


China is the key. Our plan for 
China when the war ended was a uni- 
fied Chinese government led by the 
Generalissimo, controlling all of Chi- 
na; a regime which should be friendly 
towards us and indebted to us and 
which would have the moral and ma- 
terial strength to withstand the pres- 
sure of communism from Russia. Our 
program to realize this was not effec- 
tive, and never had a chance of being 
effective, partly because of the non- 
moral nature of the Generalissimo’s 
regime, whose will has been unen- 
forceable over too large an area of 
the country—a condition many of us, 
I may add with some immodesty, 
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warned our government about repeat- 
edly during the war. 

As matters stand today, it seems cer- 
tain that the Generalissimo’s China 
has reached the limits of its expan- 
sion: It is not so certain that Commu- 
nist China has reached its limits. We 
have no present means of realizing our 
aims in China and so we are today in 
a position of having a Chinese policy 
that is not more than an attitude, a 
hope. 

As for this side of the world, the Rio 
treaty itself is an accurate symbol of 
our policy of political intimacy with 
the Latin American governments. The 
story of our so-called hemisphere pol- 
icy is too well known to require re- 
tracing all its stages. What is new in 
it today? Well, it seems to me that 
there is a new irony in it. We never 
did have anything particularly in com- 
mon with the Latin American states 
(of course we were all on the same 
side of an imaginary line drawn down 
the middle of the Atlantic Ocean) 
save in our origins; we had a common 
experience with the colonial mother- 
lands of Europe and we began our 
respective national lives in defiance 
of Europe, in roughly the same era. 
For many years we had a policy which 
solemnly pretended that this western 
hemiphere was a kind of self-con- 
tained political area, a complete coun- 
terweight and alternative to Europe, 
a defensible strategic area. Even Ber- 
tie McCormick was only isolationist 
as far as Europe is concerned and has 
always been for the closest interest 
and involvement in Latin America. 
But it is more ironic than ever today, 
because while we still carry on this 
pretense of hemisphere defense and 
Pan-Americanism, our every action 
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and almost every word from Wash- 
ington announces that there really is 
no such thing as hemisphere defense, 
that the United States is infinitely 
more concerned with how a non-hem- 
isphere country called Czechoslovakia 
or Greece is weighed in the world bal- 
ance of power than an American coun- 
try called Argentina or Chile. 

It should be clear that if we were 
really concerned with hemisphere de- 
fense against an outside enemy, the 
recent defense conference would not 
have been held in Rio de Janeiro, but 
somewhere around Point Barrow, 
Alaska, and it would have been par- 
ticipated in, not by twenty-one pow- 
ers, but by two, the United States and 
Canada. (Canada was not even pre- 
sent at Rio.) In any conceivable great 
war of the future, we could not be 
protected by Latin America, nor could 
we really protect Latin America, in 
case that were required. 

The Red army would not very like- 
ly come marching up from Antartica; 
what we want from Latin America, 
in our consideration of possible war 
are two things: political security—that 
is, no Communist regimes in such 
places as Brazil, and second, a steady 
flow of strategic materials from South 
America’s fields and mines to our fac- 
tories. There was a time when we got 
what we wanted by naked force or 
threat of force. There was another 
time—roughly from 1940-1945—when 
we got it by a species of well intended 
bribery, ranging from hard cash to 
yellow fever serum; the interesting 
thing today, as demonstrated in the 
recent conference, is that we scarcely 
give force a thought any more (big 
principles such as the Pan-American 
principle often are promulgated as a 
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front for opportunism and greed, but 
as the years pass, they have a way of 
growing a life of their own which 
cannot but be respected) and we do 
not have to use bribery, either. Sec- 
retary Marshall did something new in 
the annals of organized Pan-Ameri- 
canism when he bluntly told Latin 
America at Rio that Europe came first 
and that Latin America would have 
to wait for any economic aid we might 
be able to give her. In spite of that, 
he got everything he wanted from 
them in the defense treaty—a measure, 
certainly, of their fear of Russia as 
much as their trust in us, but never- 
theless that trust—or lack of fear—is 
a considerable reality. and a tribute to 
the innate generosity and peaceable- 
ness of our democracy. 

No great point in worrying about 
Latin America. So far as I know, no 
world war or world social upheaval 
ever began or ended south of the 
equator, nor are they likely to in the 
future. It’s just the way God happened 
to lay out his geography of the earth. 
The big decisions of history are taken 
north of the equator and always will 
be. 

We have a kind of patérnalistic af- 
fection for Latin America: partly, we 
like them because we have never had 
to worry about their threatening us. 
But as one Rio columnist sadly wrote, 
after listening to Secretary Marshall’s 
speech—“The United States has its 
heart in Latin America but its head 
in Europe.” 

All our thoughts are in Europe; 
great issues are being resolved there 
in a manner that is rather breath tak- 
ing in its rapidity, and awe inspiring 
in its implications for the future. Al- 
most everywhere now, throughout all 
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levels of the federal government, save 
for the most intransigent isolationists, 
there is firm understanding that the 
fate of the United States is inexorably 
linked to events abroad, and at this 
particular stage of history, that means 
Europe. 

What, after all is said and done, are 
we trying to do in our present policy? 
What are we after? The answer is 
perfectly simple—your government's 
aim is world peace, for a long time to 
come. I think any honest observer 
close to the men who make policy in 
Washington must surely admit that, 
regardless of the accusations current- 
ly issuing from Mr. Henry Wallace. 
Peace with independence and free- 
dom for all peoples who want it—not 
a peace enforced by the dominance 
or imperialism of the United States— 
again, regardless of the alarmist talk 
from Mr. Wallace about Wall Street 
ruling the world. These accusations 
are simply not true and a lot of people 
have been over patient to have suif- 
fered them so long. 

Our aim is clear enough; it is in 
the method used to attain it that the 
argument comes. It is an implacable 
imperative of the world’s condition at 
present that while working for peace, 
we must at the same time work to 
create conditions which will allow us 
to preserve our national self in case 
peace is not preserved. These two 
currents of effort can, and do, cross 
one another, confuse us, and neutral- 
ize one another. The case of our pol- 
icy in Greece is a good example. The 
argument was made that if Greece 
went Communist, Italy might go too 
and the chances of war would be gen- 
erally increased. 

_ But the effective argument was 
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made by the military: it was really a 
strategy decision, not a political de- 
cision. The military did not argue that 
leaving Greece to her fate would in- 
crease the chances of war, they ar- 
gued that it would increase the chan- 
ces of our not winning the war, should 
one come. It was not a matter of 
Greece’s political position so much as 
her geographic position, as a salient 
in the Mediterranean; if the Russians 
controlled Greece, our military ar- 
gued, the Dardanelles must go and all 
the mid-east would be neutralized to 
Russian advantage. So we took action 
to reduce the salient. Did that action 
thereby increase the chances of war? 
Very hard to tell. 

The avoidance of war is our pri- 
mary aim, but if events keep drifting 
as they are, we will soon arrive at 
the point where the primary, day to 
day concern in Washington is not how 
to prevent war, but how to prevent 
defeat. We have not yet arrived there: 
when and if we do, I suppose, war, 
with victory or defeat, becomes inevit- 
able. é 

There is immediate danger of fall- 
ing into such a pattern. There is no 
danger of immediate war, by reason 
of action by us or by Russia. We won't 
start it, and the clearest proof that 
Russia knows it is the present Soviet 
propaganda campaign, a most feroci- 
ous one, which daily denounces Amer- 
ica and Americans. They would never 
do that if they thought it would or 
could provoke us to action. And no- 
body who knows anything at all about 
the present condition of Russia be- 
lieves for one moment that she wants 
to start a war with us. There is no 
immediate danger from acts and state- 
ments in Moscow or Washington. I 
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think that there is general top-level 
agreement in Washington that what 
immediate danger there may be, lies 
in the satellite states. Yugoslavia could 
do some rash thing that could suck 
Russia in; Greece for example, could 
do something that might suck us in. 


A word, if I may, about the specter 
raised by Henry Wallace and com- 
pany of the presence of Wall Street 
men and military officers in policy 
making positions in Washington. It is 
true that many are there, though not 
so many as Mr. Wallace’s friends 
maintain, for a good number of the 
officials they designate by titles of 
military rank are truly civilians and 
were officers only for the duration. 
As for the professional soldiers, such 
as General Marshall, in traditionally 
civilian roles, the motivation for their 
appointment by the president has not 
been the desirability of having so- 
called “military minds” in office. The 
controlling factor there was not con- 
sideration of a coming war, but of 
the past war; the last war is not yet 
liquidated, we are still technically in 
a state of war in both Europe and the 
far east and half our foreign policy 
job is the liquidation of the war. 


The major peace treaties haven't 
yet been written; and a second rea- 
son for the presence of soldiers is the 
plain and honest one that top civilian 
administrators melted away from 
Washington when Truman replaced 
Roosevelt and when the war job was 
finished; many of the best of these 
men simply would not remain and 
here were, available, soldiers like 
Marshall of great abilities who did 
not have to maintain a certain income 
and who were already committed to 
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the public service, anyway. They be- 
came natural choices. 

As to the Wall Street men—Wall 
Street, after fifteen years of Roosevelt, 
is not a menace, not a power in poli- 
tics; that’s elemental and Mr. Wallace 
should know better. There is not the 
slightest evidence that men such as 
Secretary Forrestal or Undersecretary 
of State Lovett are influenced in their 
policies by any private connections: 
indeed, the invariable tendency of 
these men, so far as I can see, is to 
bend over backwards to avoid any 
justification for criticism of that kind. 
In these times, the myth of Wall Street 
political power is just as silly as the 
myth of Wall Street omniscience. You 
know, the legend about “the wise 
money of Wall Street” thinks thus and 
so. This is bunkum. On political mat- 
ters, collective Wall Street is as naive 
as any place I know about. Wall Street 
has bought or sold on the strength of 
rumors put out by a gossip columnist 
named Winchell. On politics, Ameri- 
can businessmen generally are still 
barefoot boys, dangerous not by cun- 
ning, but by innocence. 

So much for the red herrings. I 
should like to make one thing clear 
which I do not think is quite realized 
in this country, amidst all the inflam- 
matory talk about Russia threatening 
us and the boasting talk about what 
we could do to Russia with the atom- 
ic bomb: one of the reasons, implicit, 
for our government’s profound desire 
not to get into war is the definite fee]- 
ing at the top of military level in 
Washington that we could not win 
a war with Russia. Not really win it 
in the traditional sense of victory. 
(They could not really defeat us, eith- 
er) We would not occupy Russia and 
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enforce terms of peace upon them. 
We could lay waste their cities, but it 
would be only a stalemate kind of 
negative victory, followed by vastly 
increased misery in Europe and vast- 
ly increased communism or something 
like it, the very thing we so abhor 
today. 

Aside from the impulse of pure hu- 
manitarianism, aside from the claims 
of common culture, our present ef- 
fort to win the allegiance of western 
Europe, is based upon a belief, right- 
ly or wrongly—that a politically inde- 
pendent Europe with free institutions 
would not only be with us in case of 
war, but that such a Europe would 
make war less likely; we believe that 
it is not only empty stomachs that 
cause men to fight, but empty parlia- 
ment buildings and full jails. 

We believe that power corrupts and 
that absolute power corrupts abso- 
lutely and that modern, western man 
will not stand it for long without fight- 
ing. The battle for western Europe 
is now on. The weapons of Soviet Rus- 
sia are the various Communist parties 
and the poverty and wreckage left by 
the war. Our weapons are economic 
help and constant reminders that civil 
liberties, once lost, are very hard to 
regain. Eastern Europe, in those 
terms, is gone. The State department 
daily fights a shadowfight about east- 
ern Europe, but mostly out of habit: 
we cannot redress what has happened 
there. In the battle for the west, there 
is just no telling which set of weapons 
will prove the stronger. 

Right now, the Russians are trying 
to convince western Europe that the 
United States is trying to subjugate 
it by its so-called dollar diplomacy; 
so far, I do not believe they are being 
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too successful, despite the natural 
European resentment against us for 
being so fat and sleek and safe. The 
dollars are not visible; what is visible 
to Europeans is the food and the 
clothing that dollars buy. It is really 
food and clothing diplomacy—a phrase 
that would hardly suit the Russians’ 
purpose. 

But if Communist propaganda has 
not frightened many western Euro- 
peans about American domination, it 
has convinced many that our giant 
plans to help, such as the Marshall 
program, spring from an almost equal- 
ly selfish motive—the desire to keep 
European markets alive simply in or- 
der to prevent or postpone a great 
economic crash of our system here at 
home. It is just a bit startling to learn 
that in the Gallup poll taken in 
France, nearly half the people ques- 
tioned expressed that cynical belief 
about our motives. I didn’t want to 
write a speech cluttered with statis- 
tics, but in order to refute this argu- 
ment it is necessary to point out that 
all the food we will export this year 
amounts to only eight per cent of our 
supply. 

Exports of our factory production 
will amount to no more than about 
twelve per cent. For some products 
that percentage is higher—fifty per 
cent for freight cars, twenty of our 
motor trucks and so on—but these 
are among the very things which, if 
there were no export market, would 
be most hungrily absorbed in our do- 
mestic market. Foreign trade for us 
is certainly important; it is not, at its 
present normal rate, absolutely vital 
to our existence, not even vital, if we 
are capable of intelligent adjustments, 
to a reasonable prosperity. 
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The Communists of the world 
would convince Europe that American 
capitalism contains the ineradicable 
seed of its own destruction and since 
the system is bound to collapse, they 
warn, let Europe not be so involved 
with it that Europe will go down with 
it. That of course is pure Marxist dog- 
ma, repeated over and over, regard- 
less of the fact that Europe is already 
down and cannot rise again without 
our help. Nevertheless, we can lose 
the political struggle for the allegi- 
ance of Europe if, after raising them 
to their feet, we do push them down 
in another American-originated de- 
pression. A depression, which would 
begin not by the loss of overseas trade, 
but by the loss of the struggle do- 
mestically against greed and stupidity 
and by the resultant inflation and col- 
lapse of purchasing power which can 
bring on a depression, with sudden- 
ness, in the midst of plenty. You'll 
recall it happened once. Our first task 
now is to ensure that this does not 
happen; and, however unpopular the 
thought, there is probably no other 
way to do it save by restoring some 
of the government controls which 
kept our economy relatively stable un- 
der the terrific, artificial stimulations 
of the war-time period. 

So in the long range, foreign policy 
is inseparably a part of domestic pol- 
icy. That is why it is dangerous non- 
sense for the Republican leadership 
to go on blithely assuming they can 
be automatically against the adminis- 
tration on the second so long as they 
are automatically with it on the first. 

And we must do another thing. We 
must, by our statements and by our 
action—particularly in Germany—con- 
vince Europeans that we are not, as 
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the Russians claim we are, trying to 
force our kind of system, our capital- 
ism upon them. 


We simply have got to understand, 
all of us, that Europeans, by and 
large, are finished forever with un- 
restricted private capitalism and will 
even prefer, if they have intelligent 
choice, a period of extreme hardship 
rather than go back to the old ways 
of economic inequity. We must some- 
how rid our minds of our deeply im- 
bedded assumption, so assiduously 
fostered by the NAM, the American 
Legion and other special groups, that 
capitalism exactly equates with De- 
mocracy. It isn’t true. (Even if it were, 
Europe is in no mood to believe it.) 
We must, in Europe, make clear that 
we are not taking issue with the Rus- 
sians as to kind of economic organiza- 
tion; we cannot afford to make that 
the issue or we shall lose. The issue 
between us is the issue of personal 
and political freedom. There can be 
many compromises economically, 
many degrees of control, and already 
we see them in existence, from Swe- 
den and England down to Italy. On 
the issue of civil liberty, we are on 
firm ground, and there we must ad- 
mit of no compromise at all. 


This means, in terms of the tactics 
of our present day foreign policy, that 
we must make every effort to support 
and salvage the left-of-center political 
groups in Europe, the so-called “non- 
communist left.” The social democrat- 
ic parties, whatever their various 
names in the various countries which 
may, in one degree or another social- 
ize and nationalize industry but which 
also would preserve personal free- 
doms. 
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There are those who say they can- 
not perform that trick. Minnesota’s 
most able Harold Stassen is one who 
says so. I happen to feel—as I know 
the majority of the journalistic corps 
in Washington feels—that Harold Stas- 
sen is the most promising candidate 
on the landscape and I would like 
to see him elected president. But he 
firmly believes that personal economic 
freedom, personal religious freedom 
and personal political freedom are all 
inextricably intertwined, and that the 
first cannot be suppressed or condi- 
tioned without suppressing and com- 
promising the second and third. But 
the whole drift and tendency of lead- 
ing European thought for a genera- 
tion declares that this is not so, that 
political and religious freedom will 
not only flourish despite the comprom- 
ising of economic freedom—or license 
—but will indeed only begin to truly 
flourish when economic freedom—or 
license—are compromised by the in- 
strument of the whole society—that 
is, the government. Stassen, apparent- 
ly, would give or withhold our eco- 
nomic aid—even for Great Britain— 
in the measure that European eco- 
nomic institutions remained private or 
became socialized. We must not fol- 
low that line; indeed, I think we can- 
not, and the promulgation of such a 
policy would do about as much to les- 
sen American influence in Western 
Europe as anything I could think of. 

We must support the social demo- 
crats of Europe. If they fail, then there 
will be either Communist control or 
some new kind of fascism; in either 
case, the deeply laid bonds of our 
common political culture, with Eur- 
ope, will be severed, and the hopes 
for peace will be greatly reduced. 
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In the contest for Western Europe 
our goods, for the moment, speak a 
louder and more convincing language 
than our propaganda and our philo- 
sophy. It may be that liberal democ- 
racy is dead as a militant and export- 
able philosophy; I am not prophet 
enough to know. We all sense in our 
hearts that we cannot command al- 
legiance and friendship abroad by ma- 
terial goods alone; that dollars will 
not defeat the philosophy of Com- 
munism. In the long run I suppose 
that is so. But I am inclined to think 
that in the long run, Europe—which 
faces a completely new era—must 
forge its own new philosophy of de- 
mocracy out of its own experience and 
suffering, that it cannot borrow it from 
our experience and comfort. Europe 
must somehow do again something 
comparable to what it did around the 
beginning of the nineteenth century 
under the impetus of the French Re- 


. volution; it must somehow achieve a 


synthesis between private freedoms 
and public controls, which will permit 
the European culture that we have 
known to project into the new era. 
And so, I think, the problem for Amer- 
ica is the short term problem; a mat- 
ter of a few years; to keep Europeans 
alive and well with our material 
goods, so that they shall have time 
and strength with which to fashion 
their future and shall not be con- 
demned to the fate of the masses of 
the east, that of merely oscillating be- 
tween hunger and sleep. 

We have one more chance to do 
this. The chance that the so-called 
Marshall plan provides. I think we 
should make no mistake about this— 
this is the last chance: the Russians 
know it even more clearly than we, 
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and that is why they are working 
so desperately hard to defeat it. If the 
new four year program just submitted 
by the European economists is a 
sound one, if our Congress does rise 
to the occasion and vote the funds, 
and if it can be efficiently adminis- 
tered—all, I grant, very large IFs—if 
so, the belief in Washington is that 
we shall see the tide of Communism 
gradually recede back towards the 
east. 

This must be a program for recov- 
ery, not for relief. The two things are 
profoundly different. This time we 
must plant seed corn, not just scatter 
feed for the day. I wish I could tell 
you what the Congress will do. No 
one in Washington can tell. I rather 
suspect that gentlemen of Senator 
Taft’s persuasion will try to cut the 
appropriations down to the size of 
mere relief. Whatever the sums made 
available, I feel sure of one thing, 
that the motivating consideration for 
the Congress will be political, their 
thoughts will be on the weakening of 
Russia, rather than on the strengthen- 
ing of Europe. 

I should like to point out in passing, 
that if the Congress does appropriate 
the money Europe now asks, we shall 
witness the most majestic case of Po- 
litical schizophrenia ever recorded. 
What a fabulous paradox this will be: 
The Congress of the United States, 
which angrily voted away all the eco- 
nomic controls of war time, which de- 
clares its passionate belief that any 
form of economic planning is a posi- 
tive evil, these men voting to subsid- 
ize a four year plan, not just for one 
country, but for all of Western Eur- 
ope, the most ambitious project of 
economic planning ever attempted. 
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If it is true, as sometimes said, that 
God is a humorist, he must really be 
enjoying this one. 

And, by the way, in approving the 
appropriations for European planning, 
the Congress—though it doesn’t yet 
realize the fact—will be backing into 
a certain degree of control and plan- 
ning for American industry; for the 
simple reason that the orders from 
Europe for American capital and con- 
sumer goods will be so tremendous 
that to ensure a smooth flow of goods, 
some government authority will have 
to allocate the orders among Ameri- 
can firms; the implications of that are 
obvious. To many Congressmen they 
will seem ominous as well and that 
fact may make it that much harder 
to get the European program through 
the Congress. 

There is no certainty that if this 
program is not approved, war will be 
inevitable; but so far as anybody, in 
Washington or anywhere else, can see, 
failure to supply this program or one 
like it is certain to mean that the 
Western World will move from crisis 
to crisis indefinitely, and the chances 
of lasting peace growing out of such 
a condition are not very large. 

I do not want to indulge in cosmic 
thoughts of the Apocalypse here, but 
I happen to be one of those who is 
persuaded that the chance of another 
world war in a few years time is great, 
and that the chance of anything but 
a grubby and bestial life surviving 
such a war is small. I think the United 
States has the key; I think there has 
never been in all time such a responsi- 
bility as now rests upon our country, 
nor such an opportunity. I would like 
to see this realization burning with 
a strong light in every American city 
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and in every gathering like this, of 
leaders and shapers of American 
thought. I would like to see (beyond 
the money program for Europe) a tre- 
mendous program under way at once, 
by which we trained language ex- 
perts, agronomists, engineers, doctors, 
technicians and teachers of all kinds, 
not by the hundred or thousands, but 
by the tens of thousands—to be dis- 
patched—and backed with American 
funds and goods—into all the back- 
ward, hungry, disease ridden, over- 
crowded, suspicious and explosive 
places of the world. Not for imperial- 
ism, for benevolence. 

I think it would cost less than what 
we will spend for our military serv- 
ices in the next five years, and I think 
there is a chance that it would begin 
to put the world onto the path, ulti- 
mately to find its salvation. 
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Basically, the foreign policy of ev- 
ery sovereign state is directed at self- 
preservation. In that, our policy has 
not changed. The deep, historic 
change lies in the fact that our meth- 
od has altered. The traditional belief 
of the United States that it could save 
itself by its own efforts has given way 
now to the understanding that it can 
save itself only by saving others. 

This is the Era of the last chance. 
By a giant coincidence, America has 
come into its full maturity of power 
and influence, simultaneously with the 
arrival of this era and so it is in Amer- 
ica’s keeping. 

And America is in Our keeping. All 
of us here tonight. We are It. 

It is our strange fate to hold in our 
head and hand the means of closing 
the book, or of opening it to a new 
and more rewarding chapter. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Placement of 1947 Graduates 


Aarestad, Gilmore C., Asst., Johns Hopkins 
Univ. Lib., Baltimore, Md. 

Anderson, Carol, Lib., State School of Sci- 
ence, Wahpeton, N. D. 

Armfield, Jean I., Lib. I, Univ. of Wis. 
Medical L., Madison, Wis. 

Barlow, Harriet, Asst. Cat., Public Library, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Bowden, Betty, Asst. Ref. & circ. dept., 
Kellogg P. L., Green Bay, Wis. 

Dana, D. Brownell, Asst. Ln., Lane Library, 
Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 

Di Piazza, Anna, Asst., Public Library, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Doms, R. Keith, Ln., Concord P. L., Con- 
cord, N. H. 

Hall, Mrs. Bernadette, Ref. In., Waukegan 
P. L., Waukegan, Il. 

Hartwig, Loretta E., Cat., Manitowoc P. L., 
Manitowoc, Wis. 

Henning, Katharine-Louise, Ln. I, Ref. dept., 
U. of W. Lib., Madison, Wis. 


Jensen, Esther E., Br. In., Gilbert M. Sim- 
mons L., Kenosha, Wis. 

Johnson, Mrs. Lavinia L., Asst. br. In., Ak- 
ron P. L., Akron, O. 

Johnson, Kordillia C., Acting In., Augustana 
College, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Karnthaler, Dorothy, Ln. I, Milwaukee P. 
L., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Kivlin, Kathleen, Asst. In., U. S. Naval Hos- 
pital, Portsmouth, Va. 

Machus, Josephine, Ln. I, Milwaukee P. L., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

McNeil, Ann M., Asst., Lit. dept., Enoch 
Pratt L., Baltimore, Md. 

Miller, Evelyn R., Jr. In., Madison Free L., 
Madison, Wis. 

O’Ferrall, Mary B., Ln. I, Traveling Lib., 
Madison, Wis. 

Paulson, Sylvia, Ln., Venice-Nokomis H. S., 
Sarasota Co., Fla. 

Pohle, Mrs. Ruth, Lib. asst., Traveling Lib., 
Madison, Wis. 

Roddy, Mrs. Marion Vorce, Ref. In., Hardin- 
Simmons Univ., Abilene, Tex. 
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Roe, Margaret A., Cat., State Historical L., 
Madison, Wis. 

Ruppelt, Jean Marie, Young people’s In., 
Public Library, Concord, N. H. 

Samuelson, Howard, Asst., Milwaukee P. L., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sayles, Mrs. Kathryn A., Cat., U. of W. Lib., 
Madison, Wis. 

Schauz, Mildred, Ln. I, Milwaukee P. L., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Schlueter, Reinhold A., Lib. II, Chemistry 
L., U. of W., Madison, Wis. 

Schnorf, Mrs. Lurline E., Asst., circ. dept., 
State Hist. Soc., Madison, Wis. 

Shover, Mary, Br. ch. asst., Enoch Pratt L., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Simmelink, Ruth, Asst. cat., Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 

Sinske, Mina Lea, Asst., cat. dept., U. of 
Denver L., Denver, Colo. 

Speicher, Elaine W., Asst. In., Stout Insti- 
tute, Menomonie, Wis. 

Tierney, Helen, Lib. Asst., Marquette U., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Verduin, Janet, Ln., Marquette College of 
Nursing, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Winchester, Mary Ellen, Ln., Industrial Re- 
lations dept., Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Wright, Rosalee Ida, Bookmobile In., New 
Hampshire State L., Concord, N. H. 
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Story Telling 


Members of the Wisconsin Library School 
Class of 1948, who are interested in train- 
ing for children’s work, have been telling 
stories at nearby libraries and to other groups 
of boys and girls. Elizabeth Burr, Commis- 
sion Staff, talked to the Children’s Book 
Selection Class on story telling techniques 
and gave a demonstration of story telling. 
Enthusiasm for story telling resulted in 
Emma Foster, Harold Hanson, Joy Olinger, 
Margaret Orr, Gertrude Laird and Mary 
Osen telling stories at the Kiddie Camp, 
Madison’s Rheumatic Feveral Convalescent 
Home, and Marion Lynch at the story hour 
at Badger Village. 

Two of the girls, Margaret Orr and Ger- 
trude Laird traveled to Portage one Satur- 
day and to Columbus, the next Saturday. to 
tell stories for the library story hours. Mrs. 
Frances Stanhope gave a Christmas story 
hour at Columbus, using an original story 
by another member of the class, Peggy 
O’Neill Barry. Ruth Best, former teacher at 
Delavan, was guest story teller at the Dela- 
van Public Library. The cooperating libraries 
have reimbursed students for their bus fares. 


Lois Herkenrott went with Miss Burr for 
the first story hour of the season at Colum- 
bus Public Library. 





"ROUND THE STATE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Orrilla M. Thompson, Editor, Round the State 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Arcadia. The library had an interesting and 
appropriate Christmas decoration this year, 
consisting of cards reproducing copies of 
famous works of art, arranged by the li- 
brarian, Erna Mathys. Included in the col- 
lection were the American Artists Guild 
group—“Christmas around the World,” the 
Hummel collection, Grandma Moses collec- 
tion, and reproductions from Currier and 
Ives prints. An informative news story for 
the local paper, Arcadia News Leader, made 
the display more meaningful. 


Baraboo. The City Council has granted the 
request of the Library Board for a budget 
increase of $2,200 over the 1947 budget. 
Anna J. Stevens is librarian. - 


Beloit. Clarence S. Paine, director of li- 
braries at Beloit College since 1945, prior 
to which, since 1938, he was head librarian 
and professor of library science at the col- 
lege, went to Carnegie Library, Oklahoma 
City, as head, January 1. 


Benton. Three local clubs sponsored a tea 
at the library on November 21 for the pur- 
pose of raising book funds. The program was 
planned by the librarian, Jennie Gray. “The 
Singing Tree,” a record dramatization of 
the book by Kate Seredy, and a book talk by 
Miss Gray were the features of the program. 
Tea and cookies were served by the club 
members. About $50 was collected for the 
library. 
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Dodgeville. The common council has voted 
to organize a committee to draft preliminary 
plans for a combined library, fire station and 
city rest rooms. The plans will be presented 
for approval to the executor of the estate of 
Mattie Utting, who bequeathed $10,000 to 
the city for construction of a library. Mem- 
bers of the committee are persons from sev- 
eral city organizations and two from the city 
at large. 


Eau Claire. Beginning in January the high 
school class in radio is giving a fifteen min- 
ute broadcast once a week over the new sta- 
tion, WBIZ, on children’s books. They are 
calling the program The Magic Carpet. The 
programs are supervised by Public Library 
staff members. . . . The library board has 
adopted an excellent salary schedule and it 
is one of the first to be placed on file in 
the Library Extension office. 


Fairchild. Mrs. Arthur Cadman, librarian, 
planned a book appreciation program which 
was held at the public library during Book 
Week. Mrs. J. W. Jeffries spoke on “The 
Fine Art of Reading” before an appreciative 
audience. 


Green Bay. The Brown County Board of 
Supervisors at their November meeting 
passed a resolution to assess the towns out- 
side Green Bay and De Pere a tenth of a 
mill tax for a bookmobile. . . . The library 
has recently purchased a Philco radio and 
phonograph combination for the use of pa- 
trons borrowing records. The librarian, Sybil 
Schuette, arranged a Listening Hour of 
Christmas music on Monday evening, De- 
cember 22, as an experiment. The Messiah, 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol with Lionel Barry- 
more as Schrooge, carols and the Dance of 
the Sugar Plum Fairies from the Nutcracker 
Suite, were among the recordings played. 
. . . Station WTAQ has resumed the weekly 
story hour broadcasts from the children’s 
room of the library on Saturday mornings 
at 9:30. 


Horicon. The public is informed of library 
news by way of a short weekly column ap- 
pearing in The Horicon Reporter under the 
head: “This Week at the Horicon Free Li- 
brary.” Allie Freeman, librarian, mentions 
news of other libraries in her column—es- 
pecially news that might give her patrons 
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ideas, it would seem. The column contains 
historical information, book news and library 
news. 


Kaukauna. Gertrude Buehler, librarian, ar- 
ranged a display of cook books, sewing and 
knitting books which was correlated with 
an exhibit of articles made in the girls’ 
classes of the vocational school. The articles 
were made according to directions in the 
books. Ten kinds of cookies, preserves, vari- 
ous kinds of pickles, bread, rolls, and many 
items of knitted goods were a part of the 
exhibit. 


Kenosha. Every Tuesday morning at 10:45, 
the Gilbert M. Simmons Library goes on 
the air for a fifteen minute program of book 
reviews and book chats over their local radio 
station WLIP. These broadcasts are con- 
ducted by Dorothy L. Huth, chief librarian, 
and Mrs. Paul Seeger, a former member of 
the staff. . . . The Friends of the Library 
group has started a circulating phonograph 
record collection, dedicated to the memory 
of Kenosha citizens who gave their lives in 
World War II. Titles, including semi-popular 
as well as classical numbers, are chosen by 
a record-selecting committee, made up of 
qualified local persons appointed by the 
Friends of the Library organization. ...A 
Great Books discussion group has been or- 
ganized in Kenosha, sponsored by the Gil- 
bert M. Simmons Library and the Vocational 
School. The first meeting was held on Octo- 
ber 9 at the Boys and Girls Library. Ninety- 
nine persons have registered for the course 
with two two-hour sessions being scheduled 
for each month. The leaders, who recently 
completed a training course at the University 
of Chicago, are Mrs. Paul Seeger, a former 
member of the library staff, and John Paul 
Newhouse, of the County Pension Depart- 
ment and a night attendant at the library. 
. .. Mrs. Richard Westphal, former assistant 
at the Third Street Branch of the Milwaukee 
Public Library, began her duties as assistant 
librarian at the Boys and Girls Library on 
October 1, 1947. 


La Crosse. The Public Library has received 
a gift of a Recordak, microfilm reader and 
the microfilm edition of the La Crosse Tri- 
bune 1905 to date. Also as part of the gift 
they receive the microfilm copy of the Tri- 
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bune each month. They plan to microfilm 
all of their newspapers eventually and are 
cooperating now with the Historical Soci- 
ety on microfilming some of the early papers 
of 1854-1878. . . . A ceiling projector for 
the use of those who cannot hold a book 
and about twenty books on film have been 
purchased as a memorial to Miss Lilly Bor- 
resen, former librarian. During the fall Rob- 
ert Schacht came from the Bureau of Visual 
Instruction, Extension Division at Madison, 
and met with representatives from a number 
of the clubs in the city in a program plan- 
ning meeting with a film forum demonstra- 
tion. About thirty-five representatives attend- 
ed the meeting. . . . Anothér aid to program 
planners was arranged by Muriel Fuller, li- 
brarian, with a demonstration on visual aids 
as they might be used in church work. A 
specialist in religious education came out 
from Photoart in Milwaukee and explained 
the various machines and the kinds of ma- 
terial available. The library has a movie 
projector and screen that clubs, churches 
and schools may borrow without charge if 
they have an experienced operator to run 
it. If they do not, the library has operators 
listed who go out and receive pay for the 
work. 


Lake Geneva. The Great Books discussion 
group which is sponsored by the Public Li- 
brary got under way in October with an 
enthusiastic membership. Mrs. Ethel Brann, 
librarian, took six local people into Chicago 
where they took the leadership training 
course. These people share the responsibility 
of leading the discussions. The interest con- 
tinues to be good. 


Milwaukee. The Charles Allis Art Library, 
1630 East Royall Place, was opened to the 
public on Sunday, November 9. The home 
was willed to the city in 1945 by the late 
Mrs. Sarah Allis, widow of Charles Allis, 
first president of Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Company. It was later turned over 
to the Milwaukee Public Library. Wilbert 
B. Beck, curator of art, and Mrs. Esther 
Hamilton, library staff member, were in 
charge of preparing the library for the open- 
ing. Visitors are admitted by cards issued at 
the central library. 2,500 persons have vis- 
ited the library, many from other states. .. . 
A full-time librarian is to supervise braille 
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and talking book material as a part of the 
program of the library to expand and im- 
prove its services to the visually handi- 
capped. The library has some 800 titles on 
records and a similar number of books in 
braille. More than 500 talking books, each 
consisting of from 18 to 36 sides are loaned 
to visually handicapped persons in Milwau- 
kee each month. . .. A new county contract 
for 1948 has been approved by the Milwau- 
kee common council and the county board 
of supervisors. Besides providing better and 
more efficient book service, the new con- 
tract will now make available to county 
schools and libraries such audio-visual aids 
as 16mm. sound film strips and educational 
records and transcriptions. The library will 
also provide a mobilibrary to service out- 
lying areas in the county. The new contract 
calls for an increase in rates from 9c to 18c 
for each book and other material loaned to 
county residents and a boost of the annual 
adminitrative charge from $1,000 to $7,500. 
This administration charge covers such ex- 
penses as transportation, postage, printing, 
stationery, repairing of books, and extra help 
required. 


Platteville. The Public Library has been 
willed the income from the $75,000 estate 
of Mrs. Berniece Littlefield who died recent- 
ly in Philadelphia. Mrs. Littlefield was born 
near Platteville. A sister, Miss Cora Funk 
(deceased) had left her estate of $30,000 
to the city library in the event she survived 
her sister. . . . A pre-holiday activity in the 
juvenile department was the Christmas Story 
Hour for smaller children each Saturday af- 
ternoon at 3:00 o'clock during December, 
climaxed by a Christmas party Tuesday af- 
ternoon, December 23, from 4:00 to 5:00 
o'clock. 


Portage. Jane Rietveld’s “Nicky’s Bugle,” a 
Wisconsin pioneer story with its scene at 
old Fort Winnebago was used to dramatize 
life in their community more than one hun- 
dred years ago for the boys and girls of 
Portage in a library story hour, Saturday, 
November 15. Elizabeth Burr told the story 
to more than a hundred boys and girls and 
almost fifty adults. Mrs. Rietveld delighted 
the boys and girls with the story of how 
she wrote and illustrated the book, using a 
model of the fort that she and her husband 
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built, that appears as one of the pictures in 
the book, to illustrate her talk. The author 
brought along a flint lock gun which the 
audience enjoyed seeing loaded and shoot- 
ing a “pretend” bear. Mrs. Swenson, li- 
brarian, had collected historical objects from 
early Portage history for a display. Original 
illustrations from “Nicky’s Bugle” were also 
displayed, loaned by Viking, publishers of 
the book. Following the story hour, Mrs. 
Rietveld autographed copies of her book for 
sale. 

As a part of the celebration, a painting of 
a Soo Line engine by Anita Zentner was 
presented to the library to hang in the new 
children’s room. Miss Rhyme, one of the 
Board members, made the presentation 
speech. A luncheon and tea were held in 
honor of the author and story teller. E.B. 


Racine. The library had a display booth 
at the recent Food Show held in Racine. 
Thousands of copies of library publicity 
were distributed and the films from the li- 
brary collection were shown continuously 
during the Food Show. The $75 rental for 
the library booth was contributed by a local 
paper company. .. . The film library now 
contains over 80 prints. During the month 
of November the print circulation was 87 
with an attendance record of 7,656. The 
library now owns an Ampro 16mm. sound 
film projector and is also purchasing slide 
films and a 2 x 2 projector. . . . The library 
budget for 1948 was approved by the City 
Council and stands at $154,294.45. A new 
salary schedule for professional librarians 
now approximates that of the teachers of 
Racine, with a beginning salary of $2,400, 
annual merit increment of $100 to a max- 
imum of $3,600, and a maximum of $3,900 
for department heads. . . . Resignations of 
Dolores Keefe, Elizabeth Small and Dawn 
Olsen were received during the past month. 
Nancy Dembowski and Mary Tredrea have 
joined the staff as junior assistants. . . . The 
Junior League of Racine is cooperating with 
the library in its public relations work by 
having its members give five-minute talks 
on the use and services of the library to all 
the service and civic organizations of Racine. 


Sheboygan. Marie Barkman, librarian, ad- 
dressed the members of Sheridan Parent- 
Teacher association prior to Book Week on 
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the subject, “Proper books for proper ages.” 
. . - Miss Barkman told the story of the li- 
brary and its operation on the air Wednes- 
day evening November 19th as a part of 
WHBL/’s series “This is Sheboygan.” .. . 
On the editorial page of the Sheboygan 
Press of October 27th there appeared a very 
informative editorial with this heading: Do 
you appreciate your public library? This too 
is a part of a series (according to the edi- 
tor’s note) of articles to inform that news- 
paper’s readers about city and county institu- 
tions. The editorial outlined the many serv- 
ices of the library and was the first in the 
series. The radio program was referred to by 
the news reporter as “one of the most in- 
teresting programs in this series.” Both were 
special recognition for the library as well 
as excellent publicity. 

Superior. Displays at the library included: 
One of the Girl Scout’s “Treasures for Pleas- 
ure” boxes which is to be sent to Greece 
and letters thanking the girls for what they 
have already sent. .. . As a part of the 
Christmas Seal campaign a case was ar- 
ranged at the library containing pamphlets, 
books, seals and posters. Patrons were re- 
minded of such titles as “Riders of the 
Plagues,” by Tobey, “You must relax,” by 
Jacobson, “A mirror for curetakers” by Hol- 
land and “Autobiography of Trudeau.” .. . 
Staff members were first to contribute mon- 
ey for a CARE package to their newly 
opened office of Cooperative American Re- 
mittances to Europe. . . . Lucile May, li- 
brarian, was hostess to the bi-weekly meet- 
ing of city department heads explaining for 
their information the work of the public li- 
brary. . . . Juanita Walker, children’s li- 
brarian is commended, in a letter to “We, 
the People” in the Superior Evening Tele- 
gram, for her talks on children’s books. The 
talks are planned for those wishing to pur- 
chase books as Christmas gifts. Her service 
is noted in the letter as a sample of the 
kind of service the library staff can give. 
. .. During American Education Week Miss 
Walker appeared on the calendar for a 
school book talk. . . . This news comes to 
us in the fine clipping service the library 
provides for us. It is quite evident that the 
Superior librarian and staff members are 
active in local organizations,—bringing the 
library into the community. 
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Viroqua. A Lincoln shelf of books has 
been installed in the public library in mem- 
ory of Barbara Munson Vergerant. 


Watertown. From a Watertown club mem- 
ber comes a library “Suggested list of books 
for Christmas” with the comment that the 
librarian, Elizabeth Faber’s regular book 
talks for club programs have become more 
and more popular and are very helpful. The 
list recognizes the local book store with the 
note that books mentioned may be purchased 
there. 


Waupaca. The Bethany Ladies Aid of the 
Trinity Lutheran Church sponsored their 
annual library tea on November 8rd. The 
program, under the direction of Sophelia 
Kurkowski, Waupaca High School librarian, 
was the first observance in the city of the 
Wisconsin Centennial. It was built around 
historical facts connected with the Danish 
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settlement of Waupaca. An exhibit of Dan- 
ish articles including costumes, glassware 
and samplers was a feature of the evening 
as was a Danish cook book with recipes from 
society members. This cook book was sold 
for the benefit of the library. Danish pastries 
and coffee were served. 


West Allis. Margaret Paulus, children’s li- 
brarian has described “The awkward age 
and the public library” in the October 1947 
Wilson Library Bulletin. 


Many Book Week celebration notes are 
being held for a special Book Week Bul- 
letin early next fall. If you have not sent 
yours in, please do so. The Book Week pro- 
clamation was printed in some local papers. 
We would be glad to know about it if your 
paper used it. 





NEW BOOKS 


Through the cooperation of a number of readers, the Bulletin presents an- 
notations on current adult books, signed by their initials. M. K. R. is Mary 
Katharine Reely, J. T. S., Jennie T. Schrage, K. J. M., Katharine J. Middleton, 
R. P., Ruth Pohle, O. M. T., Orrilla M. Thompson, D. R. M., Dr. Dorothy Reed 
Mendenhall, E. T., Mrs. Elsie Thomas, E. G. D., Mr. Edgar G. Doudna. 


General Works—Philosophy and 
: Religion 
Allen, John E. Newspaper designing. 
1947. 478p. Harper, $6. 070 


This book will be especially useful in 
larger collections since it replaces earlier 
books on the subject by this author. The 
subject matter deals with the funda- 
mentals of sound newspaper design, par- 
ticular techniques, advertisement placing, 
display, and the various reproduction 
processes. It would be a valuable guide 
for a small as well as a large news- 
paper. O.M.T. 


See Booklist 44:82 Nov. 1 ’47. 
Bernard, Theos. Hindo philosophy. 


1947. 218p. Philosophical Library, 
$3.75. 181.4 


An outline of seven schools of Hindu 
philosophy: Nayaya, Vaisesika, Sam- 
khya, Yoga, Mimamsa, Vedanta, and 
Kasmir Saivism. A large part of the 
book is a dictionary of Sanskrit philo- 
sophical terms. Would have excellent ref- 
erence value for the smaller library. 

O.M.T. 


Fussler, Herman H., ed. Library build- 
ing for library service. . . . 1947. 
216p. A. L. A., $3.50.: 022 


This is a collection of papers present- 
ed before the Library Institute at the 
University of Chicago, August 1946. 
They were done by nineteen librarians, 
architects and engineers on many phases 
of library planning. Subjects covered in- 
clude: The plan of service as it affects 
the library building, The library building 
and the reader, Technical and administra- 
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tive functions of the library, The book 
stock, Special materials, The architect 
and the library building. Legal and finan- 
cial aspects of building planning, Air 
treatment, Modern library illumination, 
and Modern building design. There are 
illustrations, a selected reading list and 
an index. This book may be borrowed 
from the Traveling Library. O.M.T. 


Herzberg, Joseph G., and members 
of the New York Herald Tribune 
staff. Late city edition. 1947. 282p. 
Holt, $3.50. 070 


Tells the story of how a great metro- 
politan daily is prepared—reporting, 
writing and editing home and foreign 
news. Very interesting and informative 
for the general reader, since many little- 
known facts are explained. Would have 
vocational value. O.M.T. 


See Booklist 44:82 Nov. 1 ’47. 


The library building. American Insti- 
tute of Architects. Building type 
reference guide, no. 3. 1947. 50p. 
A. L. A., $1.25. 022 


A symposium on library services and 
building requirements with sections of 
public, college and university library 
planning. There is a chapter on library 
lighting. Among the contributors are 
qualified librarians, architects and en- 
gineers. A bibliography of over 400 ref- 
erences is classified. This may be bor- 
rowed from the Traveling Library. 

O.M.T. 


Magner, James A. The art of happy 
marriage. 1947. 273p.. Bruce, $2.75. 
173 


The author of Personality and success- 
ful living, which was a helpful book to 
many people, has now written a book 
which he hopes will be a guide to those 
who are preparing for marriage as well 
as those already married. Father James 
A. Magner is procurator of the Catholic 
University of America. He has written 
frankly. O.M.T. 
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Svirsky, Leon, ed. Your newspaper; 
blueprint for a better press, by nine 
Nieman Fellows, 1945-1946. 1947. 
214p. Macmillan, $2.75. - 070 


A study of present-day American news- 
paper practices made by nine newspaper 
men and women who quote actual stories 
and name newspapers in an effort to 
point up what is wrong with the press 
and what could be done about it. They 
examine the news from foreign corres- 
pondence, through advertising to the 
comics. A very fair discussion of stan- 
dards for good news reporting. O.M.T. 


Social Sciences 


Lockridge, Frances. Adopting a child. 
1947. 216p. Greenberg, $3. 362.7 


A useful, interesting, comprehensive 
survey of “where, when and how to ob- 
tain a healthy, happy youngster.” The 
book is based on the practices and pro- 
cedures of New York state but should 
prove generally useful. Mrs. Lockridge 
is now a member of the Committee for 
the Child Placing and Adoption Agency 
of the New York State Charities, and 
she was assisted in writing this book by 
Sophie Theis, secretary of the same agen- 
cy. Adopting a child is presented as the 
serious business it is, but figures are 
quoted to show how normal environment 
helps to soft pedal poor heredity. The 
bibliography is well selected. D.R.M. 


See Booklist 44:88 Nov. 1 ’47. 


Mulder, Arnold. Americans from Hol- 
land. 1947. 8320p. Lippincott, $5. 
$25.73 
The first of a new series, “The 
peoples of America,” edited by Louis 
Adamic. The story of the Dutch in Amer- 
ica starts with the Netherlands back- 
ground of 1621 and comes down to the 
present day, with special attention to 
predominantly Dutch settlements in 
Michigan and Iowa and Wisconsin, and 
to leading Americans with Dutch ances- 
try. The plan of the series is to bring 
out the cultural contribution of the vari- 
ous nationalities to American life. J.T.S. 
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Terral, Rufus. The Missouri valley; 
land of drouth, flood and promise. 
1947. 274p. Yale, $3.75. 330.978 


An argument for a unifying Missouri 
valley authority that would serve the val- 
ley and surrounding country. The author 
explains the problems of the region which 
has a single factor—water with its pow- 
er for industry, irrigation and floods. 
Pertinent facts relative to weather, 
floods, freight rates, minerals and naviga- 
tion are given. O.M.T. 


See Booklist 44:101 Nov. 15 47. 


Paulmier, Hilah and Schauffler, Rob- 
ert Haven. Good will days. 1947. 
2438p. Dodd, $2.75. 825.73 


“Poems, plays, prose selections, essay 
material, anecdotes and stories, speeches 
and sayings, for the promotion of racial 
good will.”—Subtitle. The selections are 
suitable for use in the observance of 
Brotherhood Week, Race Relations Sun- 
day, George Washington Carver Day, 
Negro History Week. O.M.T. 


Winant, John Gilbert. Letter from 
Grosvenor Square. 1947. 279p. 
Houghton, $3. 827.73 


With the sub-title An account of a 
stewardship, America’s war-time ambas- 
sador to Britain tells the story of Eng- 
land during the year before Pearl Har- 
bor, the close relation between Britain 
and the United States; explains the dif- 
ferences in the governments, and in 
points of view, and contributes, as he did 
during the war, his best to build up en- 
during friendship between the two na- 
tions. J.T.S. 


See Booklist 44:144 Dec. 15 °47. 
Useful Arts 


Davis, Hallowell, ed. Hearing and 
deafness, a guide for laymen. 1947. 
496p. Murray Hill Books, $5. 

617.8 or 871.9 
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Truly the answer to the editor’s de- 
clared aims “to answer the thousand and 
one questions that are continually being 
asked by all sorts of people about the na- 
ture of hearing and the problem of deaf- 
ness.” The book contains factual and in- 
structive discussions of the various phas- 
es of audiology done by specialists. Worth 
the price to any library. R.P. 


Greenberg, David Benjamin, ed. 
Countryman’s companion. 1947. 
412p. illus. Harper, $3. 630.1 


An anthology on country living. All 
selections included have been selected be- 
cause they “bear upon the actual busi- 
ness of wresting a living from the land.” 
Partial contents: And that’s no lie, by 
Beatrice Bill Talbot; The furrows, by 
G. K. Chesterton; The mowing of a field, 
by Hilaire Belloc; and Country cured, by 
Homer Croy. O.M.T. 


See Booklist 44:84 Nov. 1 ’47. 


Linduska, Noreen. My polio past. 
1947. 205p. Pelligrini and Cudahy, 
$2.75. 616.8 


A book that is full of courage in the 
face of severe pain and disability; of de- 
termination to live as normal a life as 
possible; of gaiety and friendliness. Much 
information is given about the treatment 
of polio by the Kenny method. Should 
interest polio patients and their fam- 
ilies. K.J.M. 


See Booklist 44:84 Nov. 1 ’47. 
Literature 


Armstrong, James W. Public speak- 
ing for everyone. 1947. 245p. Har- 
per, $3. 808.5 


By a speech teacher of 25 years’ ex- 
perience, intended for anyone who ex- 
pects to do a great deal of public speak- 
ing, or who wants a career as a lecturer. 

J.T.S. 
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Benchley, Robert C. Benchley—or 
else! 1947. 2738p. Harper, $2.75. 


817 or 827 
Another collection of typical Benchley 
humor. J.T.S. 


Bosworth, Allan R. A cabin in the 
hills. 1947. 188p. Doubleday, $2.50. 
817 or 827 

A newspaper man retires to the hills 
to engage in the writing of fiction; and 
writes amusing essays inspired by scen- 
ery, weather, animals, or some quotation 
he runs across that seems appropriate to 
his situation. He is rather fond of plays 
on words. J.T.S. 


Geismar, Maxwell. The last of the 
provincials, the American novel, 
1915-1925. 1947. 404p. Houghton, 
$3.50. 813 or 823 


Literary and social history of the work 
of a group of American writers includ- 
ing H. L. Mencken, Sinclair Lewis, Willa 
Cather, Sherwood Anderson and F. Scott 
Fitzgerald. There is a separate bibliog- 
raphy on each author, and an index. This 
is a companion volume to the author’s 
Writers in crisis: The American novel, 
1925-1940. O.M.T. 


See Booklist 44:148 Dec. 15 ’47. 


Gurko, Leo. The angry decade. 1947. 
8306p. Dodd, $3. 810.9 


A social and literary interpretation of 
the American scene between the stock 
market crash and Pearl Harbor. For the 
person with a good literary background, 
this will prove both interesting and read- 
able. K.J.M. 


History and Travel 


Douglas, Marjory Stoneman. The 
Everglades: river of grass. 1947. 
406p. Rinehart, $3.50. 917.59 


This latest Rivers of America volume 
covers the geology, the animal and veg- 
etable life and especially the long history 
of that Florida area, 100 by 70 miles that 
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is still only partially explored, and its 
effect on the state, from the earliest days 
to the present effort of the Conservation 
people to restore the natural balance 
there. Recommended. J.T.S8. 


See Booklist 44:88 Nov. 1 ’47. 


Lauterbach, Richard E. Danger from 
the East. 1947. 4380p. Harper, $3.75. 
950 

The author calls his book “an attempt 
to tell the story of how U. S. policy is 
affecting the daily lives and the futures 
of the people in Japan, Korea and 
China.” The danger lies in our ignorance 
of the fact that Asia is in revolution and 
our failure to understand what that 
means. K.J.M. 


Look. Look at America: The midwest, 
by the editors of Look in collabora- 
tion with Louis Bromfield. 1947. 
3892p. illus. Houghton, $5. 917.7 


The iron mines of northeast Minne- 
sota, dairy products of Wisconsin, corn 
and hogs of Iowa, automobiles from De- 
troit, rubber goods from Akron, are all 
a part of the midwest picture in this 
latest of the Look at America Regional 
Guides. Other states included are Mis- 
souri, Illinois and Indiana. A must book 
for Wisconsin libraries. O.M.T. 


Monaghan, James (Jay). The Overland 
Trail. 1947. 431p. illus. Bobbs, $3.75. 
978 

A history of that-great overland route 
which played an important role in gain- 
ing the West. Second in the American 
Trails series, this is the story of the 
men, women, and horses that traveled 
the trail—Lewis and Clark, John Jacob 
Astor, Narcissa Whitman, John C. Fre- 
mont, Tamsen Donner, Francis Parkman, 
Mormon pioneers, and Mark Twain. Rec- 
ommended for any library. O.M.T. 


Santee, Ross. Apache land. 1947. 216p. 
illus. Scribner, $3.50. 970.1 


Men who like yarns about Indians and 
cowboys will enjoy this book of remini- 
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scences of the days when the author was 
a cowpuncher on the Apache reservation. 
The drawings by the author add much 
to the charm of the book. K.J.M. 


See Booklist 44:87 Nov. 1 ’47. 


Winther, Oscar Osburn. The great 
northwest; a history. 1947. 383p. 
illus. maps. Knopf, $4.50. 979.5 


A history of the Oregon country, Paci- 
fic northwest, Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho—from Indian times to the present. 
The author is concerned with the forces 
that have brought about the changing 
culture patterns of this region. There 
is a bibliography arranged by chapters 
including modern and contemporary re- 
ferences to book and magazine materials. 
For larger libraries. O.M.T. 


See Booklist 44:104 Nov. 15 ’47. 
Biography 


Canby, Henry Seidel. American mem- 
oir. 1947. 420p. Houghton, $5. 921 


The author, well-known as the first 
editor of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture and chairman of the judges’ com- 
mittee of the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
considers this book “essentially a study 
of values” in American life from the 
early nineties to World War II. He re- 
calls the “Age of Confidence” of his boy- 
hood and youth, his sheltered life as stu- 
dent and professor at Yale University; 
but his happiest years were spent in 
New York as editor and literary critic. 
This volume is an interpretation of 
American social and literary history 
based on his own experiences and ob- 
servations. E.T. 


See Booklist 44:149 Dec. 15 ’47. 


Doan, Edward N. The La Follettes 
and the Wisconsin idea. 1947. 311p. 
Rinehart, $4. 921 
Devoted largely to the public careers 


of two senators, Robert M. and Robert 
M., jr., this is primarily a study of the 
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contribution of the Wisconsin idea at the 
national level. From the Seaman’s Act 
of 1915 to the reorganization of Con- 
gress in 1946 the record is impressive, 
one of which Wisconsin can be proud. 
Internal affairs within the state are 
touched on only briefly. Author is a na- 
tive of Ohio who took a master’s degree 
at Wisconsin and was associated for a 
time with Governor Goodland as press 
secretary. M.K.R. 


Eaton, Evelyn. Every month was 
May. 1947. 241p. Harper, $2.75. 921 


Reminiscences of the Canadian novel- 
ist whose life in Europe in the twenties 
and thirties is recorded with gaiety and 
charm. Life in France is depicted with 
warmth and humor as are her experi- 
ences in London and Brussels. All of this 
before the war dimmed Europe’s grand- 
eur is a relief from the accounts of hun- 
ger and misery of today. O:M.T. 


Lin, Yu-t’ang. The gay genius; the life 
and times of Su Tungpo. 1947. 427p. 
illus. Day, $3.75. 921 


Su Tungpo was a poet and master of 
prose of eleventh century China, a friend 
of the people and great humanitarian, 
original painter and famous calligraph- 
ist, hater of puritanism, a yogi, a Bud- 
dhist believer and a Confucian states- 
man and many, many more attainments. 
Lin Yutang has written of him in his 
first Chinese biography. Of particular 
interest today is the account of the state 
capitalism of the period, the experiments 
in totalitarianism which are sometimes 
compared to those of Hitler and Soviet 
Russia, and sometimes to those of the 
American New Deal. The liberal Su 
Tungpo opposed many of the social re- 
forms of his day. This struggle has its 
implications for present day conflicts. 

O.M.T. 


See Booklist 44:106 Nov. 15 ’47. 
Pinkerton, Kathrene. Bright with sil- 


ver. 1947. 347p. Sloane, $3.75. 
921 or 636.9 
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A success story of a Wisconsin family 
by a former Wisconsin woman. Ginseng 
and silver foxes added a great industry 
to America under the four Fromm broth- 
ers and their “company.” Paradoxically, 
backwoods boys won in the sophisticated 
world of fashion. A valuable addition to 
any Wisconsin library. Wisconsin’s first 
industry was the wilderness fur trade, 
and the Fromm brothers brought it full 
circle as one of the state’s great assets. 

E.G.D. 

See Booklist 44:128 Dec. 1 ’47. 


Wagenknecht, Edward Charles, ed. 
Abraham Lincoln: his life, work 
and character. 1947. 66lp. Creative 
Age, $4. 921 


“An anthology of. history and biog- 
raphy, fiction, poetry, drama, and belle- 
lettres.”—Subtitle. The book is divided 
into ten sections under: such titles as 
“Lincoln: man and legend,” “The years 
of growth,” “Love,” and “The years of 
power,” with such contributors as Carl 
Sandburg, Bruce Lancaster, Don Mar- 
quis, Ida M. Tarbell, Robert Sherwood, 
John Drinkwater and Allen Nevins. The 
usefulness of the collection is hampered 
by the lack of an index. O.M.T. 


See Booklist 44:107 Nov. 15 ’47. 
~ Fiction 
Anderson, Sherwood. The Sherwood 
Anderson reader; edited with intro- 


duction by Paul Rosenfeld. 1947. 
880p. Houghton, $5. 


Collection of fiction, poetry, biography, 
editorials and autobiography. It follows 
a roughly chronological form and in- 
cludes a biographical sketch of Anderson 
by his friend and the editor of this vol- 
ume, Paul Rosenfeld. It also includes 
some of Anderson’s work never published 
before. O.M.T. 


See Booklist 44:148 Dec. 15 ’47. 


Barnes, Margaret Campbell. Within 
the hollow crown, a novel. 1947. 
8359p. Macrae, $3. 
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A novel of the grandeur, intrigue and 
romance of the early Middle Ages with 
the first faint whisperings of freedom for 
the common man. The author has written 
of Richard II in a new light—charming, 
witty and civilized—the king who tried 
to help his people, always encouraged by 
Queen Anne, whose death left him at the 
mercy of his cousin, Henry IV. 0O.M.T. 


See Booklist 44:151 Dec. 15 ’47. 


Bates, Herbert Ernest. The purple 
plain. 1947. 308p. Little, $2.75. 


The action of this story centers around 
a blistering plain in Burma during World 
War II. Squadron Leader Forrester. em- 
bittered by the tragic death of his wife 
who was killed during the London blitz, 
wanted desperately to die. But it was in 
Burma that he met Anna, the exquisite 
Burmese girl who helped to free him of 
apathy and bitterness. Because of her he 
was able to come through the tragedy of 
the airfield. O.M.T. 


See Booklist 44:81 Nov. 1 ’47. 


Binns, Archie. You rolling river. 1947. 
8342p. Scribner, $3. 


A novel of the life in the port town of 
Astoria at the mouth of the Columbia 
river about 1865. It has a frontier flavor 
with several stories woven together—a 
sea pilot and his lovely wife, two boys 
who wanted to secome sailors, the boy 
who wanted to become a lawyer and the 
girl who loved him. All were in some way 
influenced by the sea. O.M.T. 


See Booklist 44:26 Sept. 15 ’47. 


Brinig, Myron. Hour of nightfall. 
1947. 274p. Rinehart, $2.75. 


The story of a strikingly beautiful 
woman and of the man she married but 
could not hold, of their two children, 
Paul and Sally. Paul was devoted to his 
mother and Sally to her father. Sally 
could not accept her mother‘s need for 
adoration and her life was nearly brok- 
en because of her love for a man who 
seemed to love only her mother. The story 
is told in first person. O.M.T. 
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Crawford, Kathleen. Straw fire. 1947. 
249p. Morrow, $2.75. 


Frances Acheson was the daughter of 
typical Virginia parents. When she fell 
in love with Paul Revkin, Jewish violin- 
ist, it was not possible for Frances’ par- 
ents to overcome their prejudice—neither 
was it possible for Frances to overcome 
her fear of a different world. Will appeal 
to many readers of light fiction as well 
as serious. O.M.T. 


See Booklist 44:68 Oct. 15 ’47. 


Dale, Maxine. Just between women. 
1947. 224p. Curl, $2. 


Light fiction, but involving a mother- 
in-law problem that sounds highly prob- 
able, and family relationships among two 
young couples and an older one. J.T.S. 


Day, Richard. Summer landmark. 
1947. 106p. Macmillan, $2. 


Little Joe Morgan spent a summer 
with his adored great-uncle Joe on a farm 
when he was ten years old. That summer 
seemed to be a milestone in his growing 
up as he looks back on it from adulthood. 
Nothing much happened but everything 
seemed to have a strange meaning. Not 
everyone will care for it, but it is charm- 
ingly written. J.T.S. 


Hannum, Alberta. Roseanna McCoy. 
1947. 256p. Holt, $2.75. 


This is not historical fiction even 
though it is built around an incident in 
the infamous Hatfield-McCoy feud which 
took place in the month of August 1880, 
in the Kentucky and West Virginia 
mountains. It is the tragic love story of 
Roseanna McCoy and Jonse Hatfield told 
in the picturesque language of the moun- 
tain people. O.M.T. 


Lofts, Norah. Silver nutmeg. 1947. 
868p. Doubleday, $3. 


Full of action and adventure, this nov- 
el of Dutch East Indies of three cen- 
turies ago will probably appeal to most 
light fiction readers. Exiled Hollanders 
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make huge fortunes by their nutmeg 
monopoly—a situation that was envied by 
the English. Evert Haan sent to Holland 
for a bride and when she arrived, an in- 
valid, he ordered her killed. She lived to 
regain her health and happiness with 
another. O.M.T. 


See Booklist 44:32 Sept. 15 ’47. 


Marshall, Edison. Yankee pasha, the 
adventures of Jason Starbuck. 1947. 
439p. Farrar, $3. 


The story of the long hunt of Jason 
Starbuck, who rode east from the fron- 
tiers of the Adirondacks to seek the Gold- 
en Fleece and followed the proud, bold, 
beautiful Roxana from the harbors of 
Salem to the harems of Tartary. Roman- 
tic adventure for Edison Marshall fans. 

O.M.T. 


See Booklist 44:134 Dec. 1 ’47. 


Niggli, Josephina. Step down, elder 
brother. 1947. 8374p. Rinehart, $3. 


As a picture of the transition from the 
feudal, family-controlled life in Mexico to 
the modern industrial age, and as an 
absorbingly interesting story, this first 
novel by the author of Mexican village 
(BULLETIN, Mar. 1946) is to be recom- 
mended. One or two rather unconvention- 
al episodes. J.T.S. 


Ott, Susana Clayton. The Good Night 
at San Gabriel. 1947. 63p. Harper, 
$1.50. 


La Noche Buena—Christmas Eve—at 
San Gabriel Mission in the 1780’s, told 
in the present tense, and including a na- 
tivity play. Told with humor and tender- 
ness. J.T.S. 


Schramm, Wilbur. Windwagon Smith 
and other yarns. 1947. 208p. Har- 
court, $3. 


An amusing collection of tall tales, sev- 
eral of which have been published in 
various magazines—some based on war, 
some on pioneer days. Some show pathos, 
others a dry humor. J.T.S. 
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Thielen, Benedict. Friday at noon. 
1947. 307p. Holt, $3. 


Gathered in the auction room, five peo- 
ple watch while the treasures associated 
with their childhood and youth are sold 
to the highest bidder. Each sale recalls 
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to first one member of the family and 
then another a story which is told as 
that member saw it. Gradually the whole 
family story is pieced together. The un- 
usual presentation is confusing at times. 
Not essential in a small collection. O.M.T. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
Selected and Annotated by Elizabeth Burr 


For Younger Children 


Brown, Marcia. Stone soup. 1947. 
[47p.] illus. Scribner, $2. 


The old folk tale of making soup out 
of stones, providing you add a carrot or 
two, some cabbage and other ingredients 
is joyfully and colorfully told and illus- 
trated by the author of “The little car- 
ousel” (BULLETIN, Feb. ’47). For picture 
book age. 


See Booklist 44:137 D. 1 ’47. 


Clymer, Eleanor. The country kittens. 
1947. 108p. illus. McBride, $2. 


Two country kittens go with their mis- 
tress, Janey, to spend the winter in a 
city apartment. Their adventures when 
they ran away make an unbelievable 
story to tell to the other country kittens 
on their return and an interesting story 
for kitten lovers. Grades 3-5. 


Hader, Berta. Big city. 1947. [79p.] 
illus. Macmillan, $2.50. 


A companion volume to the Hader’s 
picture book, “Little town” (BULLETIN, 
Nov. ’42). The city is pictured in text 
and illustrations, during a day of sight- 
seeing. Will interest the country child 
with its details of city life and increase 
appreciation of the city child for the city 
in which he lives. Call to the attention 
of primary teachers for use with social 
studies. 


See Booklist 44:156 D. 15 ’47. 
Jones, Mary Alice. Jesus and his 
friends. 1947. 80p. illus. Rand, $1.25. 
232.9 


Thirteen familiar stories of Jesus, re- 
told for fours and fifth graders to read 
themselves, by the author of “Tell me 
about God” (BULLETIN, Jan. ’44). The 
author is a director of children’s work 
for the International Council of Religi- 
ous Education. Good title for parents’ 
shelf for reading aloud to younger boys 
and girls. 


Lathrop, Dorothy P. Ar angel in the 
woods. 1947. [42p.] illus. Macmil- 
lan, $2. 


Exquisitely illustrated by the author, 
this is a Christmas story of how the toy 
angel brought Christmas to the small 
creatures of the woods. Ages 6-9. 


See Booklist 44:156 D. 15 ’47. 


McNeer, May. The story of Florida. 
1947, [32p.] illus. Harper, bds., 
$1.50. 917.59 


Another “Regions of America” book 
with color and black and white litho- 
graphs by C. H. DeWitt. Oversize, bound 
in boards with a cloth spine and beauti- 
fully illustrated; text suitable for grades 
4-7. 


Montgomery, Elizabeth R. The story 
behind great stories. 1947. 210p. il- 
lus. McBride, $2. 028.5 


A companion volume to the author’s 
“The story behind great books,” published 
in 1946. Popularized accounts, based on 
historical facts, of favorite children’s 
authors and the circumstances under 
which the stories were written. They are 
grouped under Traditional tales, Original 
fairy tales, Early favorites, Substantial 
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stories (for maturing minds) and include 
such stories as Aesop, Uncle Remus, 
Rootabaga stories, Peterkin papers and 
The other wise man. 


Slobodkin, Louis. The sea weed hat. 
1947. [48p.] illus. Macmillan, $2. 


A nonsense tale in verse of Patty’s 
undersea voyage in the captain’s sub- 
marine. Told and pictured in Slobodkin’s 
inimitable manner. Picture book for pre- 
school and kindergarten age. 


Tresselt, Alvin. White snow, bright 
snow. 1947. 33p. illus. Lothrop, $2. 


Roger Duvoisin’s full page illustrations 
in soft blue with touches of red and yel- 
low and a poetic, patterned text make a 
good picture book.of the joy and wonder 
of the first snow fall for boys and girls 
and the work it is for the farmer, the 
postman, and the policeman. By the auth- 
or of “Raindrop splash” (BULLETIN, Feb. 
’47). 


See Booklist 44:157 D. 15 47. 


Webb, Addison. Birds in their homes. 
1947. 66p. illus. Garden City, $2. 598 


Fifty-four birds of city, country and 
garden are grouped by fhe ways they 
build their nests. Indexed. Pictures in 
color and black and white, good for iden- 
tification. Text simple enough for 3rd to 
5th grades. Oversize, picture book format. 


See Booklist 44:95 N. 1 ’47. 


Webb, Marian A. Games for younger 
children. 1947. 124p. illus. Morrow, 
$2. 790 


Rules for one hundred games, some 
familiar and some not so familiar, for 
indoor and outdoor parties. There are 
separate sections for holiday and birth- 
day parties with lists of appropriate 
stories and poems. Ages 6-10. 

See Booklist 44:118 N. 15 ’47. 


For Older Boys and Girls 


Benet, Laura. Thackeray, of the great 
heart and humorous pen. 1947. 
3882p. illus. Dodd, $2.75. 921 


January, 1948 


A well written biography of Thackeray 
with emphasis on his humanity, courage 
and love of living. For senior high school 
or adult readers. 


See Booklist 44:136 D. 1°47. 


Brittain, Mary Z. Arab lands. 1947. 
24p. illus. Holiday, bds., $1.25. 953 


Davis, Robert. France. 1947. 24p. il- 
lus. Holiday, bds., $1.25. 914.4 


Uniform with the previous books on 
Palestine, Turkey, Russia, etc. The first 
title is a brief account of the historical 
and modern importance of the Arabian 
peninsula; the second, of the contribution 
of France to the civilized arts of the 
world with its main emphasis on the 
characteristics of the French people. 
Grades 5-8. 


Bryan, Florence H. Susan B. Anthony. 
1947. 186p. illus. Messner, $2.75. 921 


A readable account of Susan B. An- 
thony’s part in the fight for women’s 
rights. For Junior and Senior High 
School. 


See Booklist 44:114 N. 15 ’47. 


De Leeuw, Adele. Title to happiness. 
1947. 222p. Macmillan, $2.50. 


A better than average career story, 
dealing with a girl who takes a summer 
job in a real estate office in a small town 
and discovers the possibilities for her 
own development and for her contribu- 
tion to the community’s problem of hous- 
ing, as she grows into an executive posi- 
tion. For girls 12-14. 


Eaton, Jeanette. David Livingstone. 
1947. 256p. illus. Morrow, $3. 921 


A moving and well-written account of 
the life of Livingstone, medical mission- 
ary, explorer, scientist and friend of hu- 
manity—from the time he was ten until 
his death. Junior high school. 


See Booklist 44:93 N. 1 ’47. 
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Farley, Walter. Son of the black stal- 
lion. 1947. 3830p. illus. Random, $2. 


A better story than the two preceding 
Black stallion books that have been so 
popular. A Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tion. 


Fitch, Florence M. Their search for 
God. 1947. 160p. illus. Lothrop, $3. 
290 
Hinduism in India, Confucianism and 
Taoism in China, Shinto in Japan and 
Buddhist in India and Asia are the ways 
of worship in the Orient, that are treated 
in the same manner as the ways of wor- 
ship in the western world in “One God” 
(BULLETIN, Feb. ’45). Illustrated by ex- 
cellent photographs. For all ages. 


See Booklist 44:116 N. 15 ’47. 


Floherty, John J. White terror. 1947. 
1838p. Lippincott, $2.75. 614.8 


True stories of the International Ice 
Patrol and its reconnaissance service and 
the disasters, like the sinking of the Ti- 
tanic, that brought it into being. Of equal 
interest to adults and young people. 


Geisel, Theodor Seuss. McElligot’s 
pool. 1947. [56p.] illus. Random, 
$2.50. . “5 ~ 


Fishermen of any age will chuckle 
over the fantastic nonsense, written and 
illustrated in the same manner as “And 
to think that I saw it on Mulberry 


Street.” Good reading aloud for ages 5-7. 


See Booklist 44:53 O. 1 47. 


Harpster, Hilda T. The insect world. 
1947, 211p. illus. Viking, $3. 595.7 


A comprehensive treatment of insects, 
—how they eat, breathe, grow, build, 
scavenge and protect themselves,—by & 
professor of entomology. Written with 
literary skill as well as a scientific ac- 
curacy. Zhena Gay’s black and white 
drawings are clear and helpful as well 
as decorative. Junior high school arid 
adult. 


See Booklist 44:94 N. 1 ’47. 
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Hatch, Alden. Woodrow Wilson. 1947. 
280p. illus. Holt, $3. ~ 921 


' .A satisfactory biography to introduce 
Wilson to Junior high readers, telling 
in turn of his student days, presidency 
of Princeton and years of public serviée. 


_, See Booklist 44:155 D. 15 °47. 


Hubbard, Margaret A. Captain Juni- 
_per. 1947. 257p. Macmillan, $2.50. 


- Lake Superior at Duluth in the 1870’s 
is the scene of this story of two boys and 
their adventures in their boat “The Cat.” 
They overhear the plotting of lake pi- 
rates and aid in their apprehension. Two 
values of the book are the loyalty of the 
friends and the overcoming of David’s 
handicap, a missing leg. Grades 5-7. 


Longstreth, Thomas M. Hideout. 1947. 
2338p. Macmillan, $2.50. 


Fiffeen year old Reuben, living in the 
Concord of Thoreau’s day, runs away 4f- 
tera fight with his father’s jailer and 
under an assumed name works in a liv- 
ery stable to earn money to release his 
father from debtor’s prison. His resent- 
ment of railroading that develops be- 
cause of his love of horses and his friend- 
ship with Thoreau give value to the book 


as a picture of the period. Ages 14-16. 


Robin Hood. Song of Robin Hood; 
selected and edited by Anne Mal- 
colmson. 1947. 1238p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $5. 784.4 


Music arranged by Grace Castagnetta; 
designed and illustrated by Virginia L. 
Burton. A beautiful piece of bookmaking 
for the special folklore or art collection. 
Original ballads with either the original 
music or traditional airs of the same pe- 
riod. Suggested as a Memorial book. 


Snedeker, Caroline. Luke’s quest. 
1947. 208p. illus. Doubleday, $2. 


An interesting account in story form, 
of Luke’s life, his turning from the pa- 
gan priesthood to Christianity, his trav- 
els with Paul, his gathering the stories 
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of Christ for the Book and the impact 
of Christianity on the Gentile world. Ex- 
cellent supplementary reading for an- 
cient history classes and for church 
youth groups. Junior high school age. 


See Booklist 44:118 N. 15 °47. 
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New Editions 


Lang, Andrew, ed. Crimson fairy 
book. 1947. 233p. illus. Longman’s, 
$2.50. 898 


Violet fairy book. 1947. 2338p. 








illus. Longman’s, $2.50. 


Both books have been revised to give 
them larger type and new illustrations. 
Some of the stories in the previous edi- 
tions have been omitted. 398 


Tarrant, Margaret. The Margaret Tar- 
rant nursery rhyme book. 1947. 
[82p.] illus. Dutton, bds., $1. 398 


An American edition of an English 
book, illustrated by a noted English ar- 
tist. 


Vance, Marguerite. Martha, daughter 
of Virginia. 1947. 190p. Dutton, 
$2.50. 921 


Although fictionized, this book about 
Martha Washington from childhood to 
the time she became first lady of the 
land, has all the values of good biog- 
raphy. The colorful detail of colonial life 
in Virginia will appeal to biography 
readers of ten to twelve. 


See Booklist 44:118 N. 15 47. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL SUMMER SESSION 


The Library School of the University of Wisconsin announces the beginning 
of a Summer Session program (June 28-August 30) leading to the Bachelor 
of Library Science Degree. 


Students may enroll at the beginning of any summer session and may com- 
plete the required program (30 semester hours) in four eight-week summer 
sessions. Four eight-week summer sessions (the equivalent of two semesters) 
in residence, is required and must be completed within six summers after the 
student has started the program. 


Workers in public libraries, college and university libraries, school and 
teacher-librarians, and other library workers not candidates for the BLS de- 
gree may enroll under the conditions stated in Requirements for Admission. 
This provision is made primarily to provide an opportunity for study for those 
who wish to meet certification requirements or to improve their effectiveness 
in their positions. 

The Summer Session bulletin giving requirements for admission, fees, cours- 
es offered, etc., may be secured by writing, Director, Library School, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 811 State Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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CENTENNIAL DRAMA FESTIVALS 


The Wisconsin State Centennial Committee and the sub-committee on 
Drama are sponsoring a series of drama festivals to be held during the spring 
at various state teachers colleges throughout the state. These festivals are open 
to any group who would like to participate in the Centennial Celebration by 
presenting a play. The festivals are not competitions. It is hoped that they will 
prove to be a true state-wide centennial activity. That they will afford an op- 
portunity for all those interested in drama to learn by and enjoy what others 
are doing throughout the state. 


For the assistance of each group there will be a preliminary planning session 
held by each host institution. If each participating organization can send a 
representative to this meeting, any questions that may arise can be discussed 
and answered at this time. If there are any problems about selecting a play 
or how to stage and produce it, they will be solved at this meeting. It is hoped 
that these planning meetings will serve as play production institutes. A mem- 
ber of the Wisconsin Idea Theatre staff will attend each of these meetings. 


The Wisconsin State Centennial Committee invites you to join in the drama 
festivals and by your participation make them an outstanding centennial cele- 
bration. If your group is interested or if you know of any groups that would 
like to present a play at one of the festivals, will you please send any informa- 
tion to the following address: 


Martha Van Kleeck 
Wisconsin Idea Theatre 
Science Hall 

University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 





